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BATTLE  OF  DRUMCLOG. 

''ThA  following  Account  of  the  Battles  of  Dnimclog  and  Both- 
^    we}\  Bridge,  is  taken  from  an  American  Newspaper,  entitled 
the  'National  Gazette.'    It  is  written  by  the  Laird  of  Tor- 
foot,  an  officer  in  the  Presbyterian  army,  whose  estate  is  at 
;^  '  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descend^nU      the  fifth 


''It  was  a  fciir  Sabbath  morning,  1st  J;>'iie  1679, 

:  that  an  assembly  of  the  Covenanters  sat  down  on  th«^ 
jieathy  mountains  of  Drumciog.  We  had  assemble! I 
not  to  fight,  but  to  worship  the  God  of  our  fathtrs. 
Wo  were  far  from  the  tumult  of  cities.— The  long  dark 
heath  waved  around  us;  and  we  disturbed  no  hvin^^ 
creatures,  saving  the  pees-weep  and  the  heather-cock. 

:  As  usual,  we  had  come  armed.  It  was  for  self-dereiice. 
For  desperate  and  ferocious  bands  made  bloody  raids 

ithrough  the  country,  and,  pretending  to  put  down 
treason,  tliey  waged  war  against  religion  and  morals. 
They  spread  ruin  and  havoc  over  the  face  of  bleeding 

.Scotland.  . 

The  venerable  Douglas  had  coiiimenced.  the  soteiiUJ  i tit» 
of  the  day.  He  was  expatiating  on  the  execrable  evils 
"i^  tyranny.  Our  souls  were  on  fire  at  the  remember- 
ance  of  our  coimtry's  sufterings  and  the  wrongs  of  , the 
church.  In  this  moment  of  intense  feeling,  our  watch- 
man posted  on  the  neighbouring  heights  fired  his  cara- 
bine and  ran  towards  the  congregation.  He  announced 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  We  raised  our  eyes  to  thp 
minister.  *'  I  have  done,"  said  Douglas  with  his  u«i^jij 
J^rmnesg — You  have  got  the  thepry,,-;^m?w  .fof  l^^^ 


practice;  jou  know  your  duty;  self-defence  is  alway 
lawful.  But  the  enemy  approaclieF,"  He  raised  his  eye 
to  heaven  and  uttered  a  prayer— brief  and  emphatic— 
Kke  the  prayer  of  Richard  Cameron,  "Lord,  spare  th<jl 
green,  and  take  the  ripe."  Ij 
The  officers  collected  tlicir  men,  and  placed  them  | 
selves  each  at  the  head  of  tliose  of  iiis  own  district.  Si  'l 
Robert  Hamilton  placed  the  foot  in  the  centre,  in  thre< 
ranks.  A  company  of  horse,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
was^  placed  on  the  left ;  and  a  small  squadron  also  On  thi 
left.  These  were  draw^n  back,  and  thty  occupied  iln 
more  solid  ground ;  as  well  with  a  view  to  have  a  mon 
solid  footing,  as  to  arrest  any  flanking  party  that  mighi 
take  them  on  the  wings.  A  deep  morass  lay  betweei 
US  and  the  ground  of  the  enemy.  Our  aged  men,  oui 
femahis  and  children  retired  ;  but  they  retired  slowly. 
They  had  the  hearts  and  the  courage  of  the  female  anc 
children  in  those  days  of  intense  religious  feeling  and  oi 
suffering.  They  manefested  more  concern  for  the  fate 
of  relatives,  for  the  fate  of  the  church  than  for  their  owr 
personal  safety.  As  Claverhouse  descended  the  opposite 
mountain,  they  retired  to  the  rising  ground  in  the  reai 
of  our  host.  The  aged  men  w^alked  with  their  bonnets 
in  hand.  Their  long  grey  hairs  waving  to  the  breeze. 
They  sang  a  cheering  psalm.  The  music  was  that  ol 
the  well-known  tune  of  "  The  Martyrs and  the  sen- 
timent breathed  defiance. — The  music  floated  down  on 
the  wind, — our  men  gave  them  three  cheers  as  they 
fell  into  their  ranks.  Never  did  I  witness  such  ai^ima- 
don  in  the  looks  of  men.  For  me,  my  spouse  and  my 
Kttle  children  were  in  the  rear.  My  native  plains,  and 
the  Wis  of  my  father,  far  beloW,  in  the  deal  of  Aven, 
were  in  full  view  from  tlie  heights  which  we  occupied. 
My  country  seemed  to  raise  her  voice — the  bleeding 
church  seemed  to  wail  aloud.  *  And  these,'  I  said,  as 
Clavers  and  his  troops  winded  slowly  down  the  dark 
mountain's  side,  *  these  are  the  unvrorthy  slaves,  and 
bloody  executioners,  by  which  the  tyrant  completes  pUr 
miseries,' 
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)|,   ,  Hamilton  here  displayed  the  herd.    His  portfy  ftgirf^ 
>TI  v^tss  seen  hastening  from'  rank  to  tank.    He  ihspiiet^ 
s  courage  into  our  raw  and  undisciplined  troops.  The 
il],  bravotHackstone,  and  Hall  of  Haughhead,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  foot,  and  re-echoed  the  sentiments  ef  th^ii 
i^,  Cliief.    Burley  and  Clelaiid  had  inflamed  the  minds  of 
S,  jthe  liorsemen  on  the  left  td  a  noble  enthusiasm.  My 
rp,  Vmall  troop  on  the  right  needed  no- exhortation;  we 
^  were  a  band  of  brothers,  resolved  to  conquer  or  fall, 
tin  :    The  trumpet  of  Clavers  sounded  a  loud  note  of  defiance 
[j],  — thekettle  drum  mixed  its'tumriltuous  roll— they  halted 
—they  made  a  long  pause.  .  We  could  see  an  officer 
jlt  with  four  fde,  conducting  15  persons  from  the  ranks,'tb 
ifj  a  knoll  on  their  left.    1  could  perceive  one  in  black:  it 
was  my  friend  King,  the  Chaplain  at  Lord  CardroSs> 
y  who  had  been  taken  by  Clayers  at  Hamilton.    ^  Let 
^  them  be  shot  throiigh  the  head,'  said  Clavers,  in  his 
^  usual  dry  >v«y^  Mf  they  should  offer  to  run  away.'  We 
could  see  him  view  our  position  with  great  care.  His 
J  officers  came  around  him.    We  soon  learned  that  he 
(j  wished'  io  treat  with  us.    He  never  betrayed  symptoms 
jj  of  mercy  or  of  justice,  nor  offered  terms  of  reconciHation^ 
unless  when  lie  dreaded  that  he  had  met  his  match; 
and,  even  then,  it  was  only  a  manoeuvre  to  gain  time  oi 
tp  deceive.  -  His  flag  approached  the  edge  of  the  bog. 
,Sir  Robert  held  a  Jiag  sacred  ;  had  it  been  borne  by 
Clavers  himself  he  had  honoured  it.    He  demianded  the 
purpose  for  which  he  qame.        come,'  said  he,  ^  \t\ 
;  the  name  of  his  sacred  Majesty,  and  of  Colonel  Graham, 
to  offer  ypu  a  pardon,  on  condition  that  you  lay  down 
your  arms,  and  deliver  up  your  ringleaders.'— *  T^ll 
your  ofHcer,'  said  Sir  Robert,  ^  that  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  deception  he  practices.  J  He  is  not  clothed  with 
;^ny  powers  to  treat,  nor  was  he  sent  out  to  treat  with 
us,'  and  attempt  reconciliation.  Tl*he  Government  against 
♦.whom,  we  liave  risen,  refuses  to  redress  our  grievances, 
or  tp  restore  tq  us  our  liberties.    Had  the  tyrant  wished 
{o  render  us  justice,  he  had.  not  sent  by  the  hand  of  such 
I  a  ferocious  assassin  as  Claverhouse.    Let  him,  however. 


diow  hi$  powers,  and  we  refuse  not  to  treiit;  aiij  \v«|fct 
yhall  lay  down  our  arms  to  treat,  provided  that  he  alsO|  jpf. 
lay  down  his.    Thou  hast  ray  answer.'—-'  It  is  a  pef-  i 
fectly  hopeless  case,*  said  Burley,  while  he  called  after 
the  flag-bearer.—*  Let  me  add  one  word  by  your  leave, 
General.    Get  thee  up  to  that  bloody  dragoon,  Cla vers, 
utd  tell  him,  that  we  will  spare  his  life,  a.id  the  lives  of 
lU9  troops,  on  condition  that  he,  your  Clavers,  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  the  arms  of  these  troops.    We  will  do 
more,  as  we  have  no  prisoner$  on  these  wild  mountains,  | 
will  even  let  him  go  on  his  parole,  on  condition  thatj 
Iw  sweM  never  to  lift  arras  against  the  religion  and  the | 
/»herties  of  his  country.    A  loud  burst  of  applause  re 
hoed  from  the  rank^;  and  after  a  long  pause  in  deep 
Hjilence,  the  army  sung  the  fpUo.wing  verses  of  ^  psalm:— 

*  The  arrows  of  the  bow  he  brake  : 

The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war.  ^ 
More  glorious  thou  than  hitU  of  ptiey,    ;  > 

More  excellent  art  far.     '    -        :  v 

■ '    ,  ■  ''^ 
Those  that  were  stout  of  heart  afi^  spoiVo,  ;  ,  ^ 

They  sleep  their  sleep  outright  ; 
And  none  of  these  their  hands  did  fin^t 

That  were  the  men  of  might.      \  ;  b 

'  •    T  ,n  ,mai  f5^j7n  ^ 

When  the  report  was  made  to  Clk^irhqu^^  %^  gst¥e  \ 
liord  with  a  savage  ferocity,  *  Their  blood  be  on  then*  j„i 
own  heads.  Be — no  quarter — the  word  this  day.'  His 
fierce  dragoons  raised  a  yell,  and  *  No  quart**,'  re-echo^  p 
flora  rank  to  rank,  while  they  galloped  down  the  nioiin-  j 
tain  side.     I  t  is  stated,  that  Burleigh  was  hea^d  to  say,  ^ji 
•  Then  be  it  so,  even  let  there  be  *  no  quarter'— at  leait  jjjj 
in  my  wing  of  the  host.    So  God  send  nie  a  meetings'  of  3 
CI  ied  he  aloud,  ^  with  that  chief  under  the  white  plunate. 
—My  country  would  bless  my  memory,  could  my  sword 
give  his  villainous  carcase  to  the  crows. 

Our  iraw  troops  beheld  with  firmness  the  apprda(5h  of 
the  foemen;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  halted 
^  j|rf  I  the  whpl«  of  piir  foot  droppi'd  on  the  heath. 
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'^iNot  a  rawi  was  seen,  down  when  the  order  was  given  to 
Hme,  and  retuni  the  tire.     The  first  Haiik  fired,  thcii 
^"  Icneeling  down  wliiie  the  second  fired.     They  made  each 
bullet  tell.    As  often  as  the- lazy  rolling  sniDke  was 
'•  carried  over  the  enemy's  head,  a  shower  of  bullets  fell 
hlon  his  ranks.,    Many  a  gallant  man  tumbled  on  the 
^'  heath.    The  fire  was  incessant.    It  reseiiibled  oiih  hhix- 
^  ing  sheet  of  flame,  for  several  minutes,  along  the  line  of 
tiie  Covenanters,  Cla vers  attempted  to  cross  liie  morass, 
')  and  break  our  centre,    *  Spearmen  !  to  tlie  front, '~1 
'  could  hear  the  deep- toned  voice  of  HamilloH  say,  *  KneeU 
8  a'd  place  your  spears  to  receive  tlie  eneii>y's  cfiyalryi 
and  you,  my  gallant  fellows  fire— God  a /id  our  counLry^ 
}  is  our  word.*— Our  officers  flew  fiom  rank  to  rank.  Not 
•  {I  peasant  gave  way  that  day.    As  the  sm^'ke  roiled  off, 
vye  could  see  Clavers  urging  on  his  men  with  the  violence 
of  despair.     His  troops  fell  in  heaps  around  him,  and 
stlil  the  gaps  were  tilled,  up.  .  A  galled  trogptT  woijd 
occasionally  flinch;  but  ere  he  could  turn  or  flee,,  tlje 
sword  of  Clavers  was  waving  over  las  llead^  .,1  couM 
see  him  in  his  fury,  strike  both  man  and  iiDpe..;^  the 
fearful  carnage  he  himselfsometim.es  reeled.     He  would 
\  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a  movement,  then  contradict 
his  own  orders,  and  strike  the.pjji^p^  becaijsp  1^^ 
not  comprehend  his  ^fieaning,      ,y  ^,.,,.,.^1" 

He  ordeied  the  flanking  parties  to  tak^  us  oii  our 
right  and  left,    "  In  the  name  of  God,"  cried  he, 
*^  cross  tlie  bog,  arid  charge  them  on  the  fian^ks  till 
get  over  the  morass.     If  this  fail  we  are  lost.'* 

It  now  fell  to  my  lot  to  come  into  action.— Hi ihei  Us 
we  had  fired  only  some  distant  shot,  A  gallant  QlRcer  led 
his  band  dow^n  to  the  borders. of  the  swamp,  in  search 
;  o\\  a  proper  place,  to  cross.    We  threw  ourselves  before 
\  him,  a  severe  firing  commenced.     INIy  gaUant  men  fired 
ji  with  great  steadiness.    We  co.uld  see  many  tumbling 
i  from  their  saddles.    Not  contejit  with  repelling  the  0>e- 
men,  we  found  an  opportunity  to  aoss,  and  attack  ih^m 
sword  in  hand.    The  Captain,  whose  name  I  aftej  ward,* 
i^certained  to  be  Arrol,  llnew  liimself  li^Uo  my  patli.  Ip 
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the  first  shock,  1  jdischargfefl  my  pistols.  His  suddeti 
itart  in  the  saddle,  told  me  that  one  of  them  had  takeft 
effect.  With  one  of  the  tremendous  oaths  of  Charles 
11.  he  closed  with  me.  He  fired  his  st6el  pistol.  I  was 
in  front  of  him  ; — my  sword  gLinced  on  the  tveapoh,  and 
gave  a  direction  to  the  bullet,  which  saved  rh'y  life.  By 
this  time  my  men  had  driven  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  had  left  the  ground  clear  foi*  the  single  combat.  As 
he  made  a  lounge  at  my  breast,  I  turned  his  sword 
aside,  by  one  of  those  sweeping  blows,  which  are  rather 
the  dictate  of  a  kind  of  instinct  of  self-defence>  than  a 
niovement  of  art. — As  our  strokes  redoubled,  my  anta- 
gonist's dark  features  put  on  a  lodk  of  deep  and  settled 
ferocity.  No  man  who  has  not  encountered  the  steel 
of  his  enemy,  in  the  field  of  battle,  can  conceive  the 
looks  and  the  manner  of  the  warrior,  in  the  moments  of 
his  intense  feelings.  May  I  never  witness  them  again  1 
We  fought  in  silence.  My  stroke  fell  on  his  left  shoulder ; 
it  cut  the  belt  of  his  carabine,  which  fell  to  the  ground. 
His  blow  cut  me  to  the  rib,  glanced  along  the  bone,  and 
fid  me  also  of  the  weight  of  my  carabine.  He  had  now 
advanced  too  near  me  to  be  struck  with  the  sword.  I 
grasped  him  by  the  collar.  I  pushed  him  backwards  ; 
and,  with  an  entangled  blow  of  my  Perrara,  I  struck  him 
across  his  throat.  It  cut  only  the  strap  of  his  head- 
piece, and  it  fell  off.  With  a  sudden  spring,  he  seized 
me  by  the  swwd  belt.  Our  horses  reared,  and  we  both 
came  to  the  ground.  We  roiled  on  the  heath  in  deadly 
conflict.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  matters,  that  my 
brave  fellows  had  returned  from  the  roUt  of  the  flanking 
party,  to  look  after  their  commander.  One  of  them  was 
actually  rushing  on  my  antagonist,  w^hen  I  called  on  him 
to  retire.  We  started  to  our  feet.  Each  grasped  his 
sword.  We  closed  ^n  conflict  again. '  After  parrying 
strokes  of  mine  enemy,  which  indicated  a  hellish  ferocity, 
I  told  him,  my  object  was  to  take  him  prisoner  ;  that 
sooner  than  kill  him,  I  should  order  my  meil  to  seize  him. 
*^  Sooner  let  my  soul  be  brandcred  on  nry  ribs  in  hell," 
Raid  he,  "than  be  captured  by  a  Whigniore.   ^  No 
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qmrter^  is  the  woid  of  my  Colonel,  and  my  word. 
Have  at  the  Whig— I  dare  the  whole  of  you  to  the 
qombat." — Leave  the  mad  man  to  me — leave  th^ 
field  instantly,"  said  I  to  my  party,  whom  I  could 
hardly  restrain.  My  sword  fell  on  his  left  shoulder. — 
His  sword  dropped  from  his  hand. — I  lowered  my  sword, 
and  offered  him  his  life.  ^  iVb  quarter,*  said  he,  with 
a  shriek  of  despair.  He  snatched  his  sword,  which  I 
Ireld  in  my  hand,  and  made  a  lounge  at  my  breast.  1 
parried  his  blows  till  he  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  but, 
gathering  up  his  huge  limbs,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy 
in  a  thrust  at  my  heart. — My  Andro  Fcrrara  received 
it,  so  as  to  weaken  its  deadly  force  ;  but  it  made  a  deep 
cut.  Though  I  was  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  I  left  him 
no  time  for  another  blow.  My  sword  glanced  on  his 
shoulder,  cut  through  iiis  buif  coat,  and  skin,  and  flesh  ; 
swepjt  through  his  jaw,  and  laid  open  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  fire  of  his  ferocious  eye  was  quenched 
in  a  moment.  He  reeled,  and  falling  with  a  terrible 
clash,  he  poured  out  his  soul  with  a  torrent  of  blood  on 
the  lieath.  I  sunk  down,  insensible  for  a  moment. 
My  faithful  men,  who  never  lost  sight  of  me,  raised  me 
up.  In  the  fierce  combat,  tlie  soldier  suffers  most  from 
thirst.  I  stooped  down  to  till  my  hehnet  with  the 
water  which  oozed  through  the  morass.  It  was  deeply 
tinged  with  human  blood,  which  flowed  in  the  conflict 
above  mc.  I  started  back  with  horror;  and  Gawn 
Witherspoon  bringing  up  my  steed,  we  set  forward  in 
the  tumult  of  the  battle. 

All  this  while,  the  storm  of  war  had  raged  on  our 
left>  Cleland  and  the  fierce  Buiiey  had  charged  the 
strong  company  sent  to  flank  them.  These  officers  per- 
niitted  me  to  cross  the  swamp,  then,  charged  them 
with  a  terrible  shout.  *  I\^o  quarter,*  ciied  the  dragoons. 
Be  no  quarter  to  you,  tlien,  ye  murderous  loons,'  cried 
Buiiey  ;  and  at  one  blow  he  cut  their  leader  through 
tlie  steel  cap,  and  scattered  his  brains  on  his  followers. 
His  every  blow  overtlirew  a  foeman.  Their  whole  forces 
were  now  brought  up,  and  they  drove  the  dragoons  of 
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Cfevers  ifit^  tlic*  swaiup.  They  rolled  over  each  otimt. 
All  stuck  fast.  Tlie  Covejjanters  dismounted,  and  fooghl 
oh  foot.  They  left  riot  One  itiBn  to  bear  the  tidings  to 
their  Colonel.  .  J:;'     '  ^  '  ^'  ■ 

The  finng  of  tlie  plat(X)ns  had  long  ago  deaised,  and 
tlie  dreadful  work  of  death  was  canied  on  by  the  swotd. 
^At  this  moment,  a  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  rear  of  our 
;army.  There  was  an  awful  pause,  all  looked  up.  It 
Vas  only  the  galhuit  Captain  Nesbit,  and  his  guide, 
"Woodbuni  of  Mains  ;  he  had  no  reinforcements  for  us, 
out  himself  Was  a  host.  With  aloud  hinza,  and  flourish 
of  his  sv.  ord,  lie  placeii  himself  by  the  side  of  Burley, 
and  (  ]ied,  *jump  the  ditcii,  and  charge  the  enemy', 
lie  arid  Jhirley  struggled  tiirough  the  marsh.  The  men 
followed  as  they  could.  They  formed  and  marched  oti 
liie  <-!nemy's  light  flank.  '      "  '  " 

At  tins  iiistiint,  HaUiiitoli  and  Hackstone  brought 
tbi  \Taru  lh(f  wliole  liTie  of  infantry  in  front.  ^  God  and 
our  Cnu/itrir  re-echoed  from  all  the  ranks — *  A^o  quar- 
len'  saiil  tlie  fierce  squadrons  of  Cl«^verS— Hisre,  com- 
jnenccd  a  bloody  scene.  '  ^    z*^';^;''.'    '  ' 

i  seized  the  op[)or t  miity  'this  moirfent  oSered  ko "  nie 
uiaklng  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  enemy  to  save  niy 
tiiend  King  and  the  other  prisoners.— We  came  in  time 
10  save  them.  Oi"if  sword  speedily  severed  the  ropes 
svhicii  tyranny  had  hound  on  the  arms  of  the  men.  The 
^SV^eiipons  of  tlie  fallen  foe  supplied  what  was  lacking  of 
*''^rnis  ;  and  with  great  vigour  we  moved  forward  to, 
ci large  tJie  enemy  on  tlie  left  iiank.  Claverhouse  formed 
a  liollov/ square— liimself  in  tiie  centre  ;  his  men  fought 
|/a!lant]y  ;  tiiey  did  all  that  soldiei-s  could  do  in  then* 
j^itiiatic.n.  Wherever  a  gap  was  Uiade,  Clavers  thrust 
tlif  i\]rn  ibiward,  and  spee<iily  filled  it  up.  Three  times 
til-  rullcd  headlong  (in  the  heath  as  he  hastened  from 
rank  lo  rank,  and  as^  often  he  remounted.  My  little 
■fend  thiiiued  hh  rairks.  He  paid  us  a  visit.  Here  1 
diiitinclly  saw  tlit'  featnres  and  shape  of  this  far-famed 
man.  He  Was  suiall  of  >lature,  and  not  well- formed. 
His  arms         ^\)ng  in  proportion  to  his  lejsfs  :  h*^  hud  b 
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Mfiplexion  unusually  dark  ;  his  features  Were  pot  lightiid 
up  with  sprightliness,  as  some  fabulously  reported  ;  thej^ 
teemed  gloomy  as  hell :  his  cheeks  were  lank  and  deeply 
furrowed  ;  his  eye-brows  were  drawn  down  and  gathered 
into  a  kind  of  knot  at  their  junctions,  and  thrown  up  iilT 
their  extremeties  ;  they  had,  in  short,  tlie  strong  com- 
pression given  by  our  painters  to  those  on  the  face  6^ 
Judas  Iscariot,  his  eyes  were  hollow,  they  had  not  thje' 
lustie  of  genius  nor  the  fire  of  vivacity;  they  wet^ 
lighted  up  by  that  dark  lire  of  wrath  which  is  kindled 
and  fanned  by  an  internal  anxiety,  and  conciousness  of 
ciiminal  deeds  ;  his  irregular  and  large  teeth  were  pre 
sented  through  a  smile,  which  was  very  unnatural  bti 
Itis  set  of  features  ;  his  mouth  seemed  to  be  unilsiially 
large  from  the  extremeties  being  drawn  backward  ^mf 
downward — as  if  in  the  intense  application  to  soiliethirig 
cruel  and  disgusting  ;  in  short,  his  upper  teeth  projected 
over  his  under  lip,  and  on  the  whole,  presented  to  my 
view  the  mouth  on  the  image  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
Apostate. — In  one  of  his  rapid  courses  past  us,  my 
sword  could  only  shear  off  his  white  plumb  and  a  frag- 
ment of  his  buff  coat.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  other 
bide  of  the  square.  Our  officers  eagerly  sought  a  meet- 
ing with  him.  *  He  has  the  proof  of  lead,'  cried  some 
of  our  men. — •*  Take  the  cold  steel  or  a  piece  of  silvt^r/ 
'  No,'  cried  Burley,  *  It  is  his  rapid  movement  on  that 
fine  charger  that  bids  defiance  to  any  thing  like  an  rifn 
in  the  tumult  of  the  bloody  fray.  1  could  sooner 
ten  heather  cocks  on  the  wing,  than  one  flying  Claveis.' 
At  that  moment  Burley,  whose  eye  watched  his  anta- 
gonist, pushed  into  the  hollow  square.  But  Burley  WiiJi 
too  impatient.  His  blow  was  levelled  at  him  before  ti? 
came  within  its  reach.  His  heavy  sword  descended  <m 
the  head  of  Clavers'  horse  and  felled  him  to  the  gromuL 
— Burley's  men  rushed  pell-mell  oh  the  fallen  Clavert^ 
but  his  faithful  dragoons  threw  themselves  upon  ihk'Ui^ 
and  by  their  overpowering  force  drove  Burley  ba»4l*' 
ClftVers  was  in  an  instant  on  a  fresh  steed.  His  bugi)^^ 
Md  recalled  the  party  who  were  driving  back  the  ili^-^ 
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ing  party  of  Burley.  He  collected  his  whole  tioo^js  to 
make  his  last  and  desperate  attack-  -He  charged  biff 
infantry  with  such  force,  that  they  hogan  to  reel.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment,  Tiie  gallant  Hamilton  snatcJierf^ 
the  white  flag  of  the  Covenant,  and  placed  himself  Jn 
^e  fore  front  of  the  battle.  Our  men  shouted  ^  God 
and  our  country/  and  raljied  under  the  flag.  They' 
fought  like  heroes.  Clavers  foUght  no  less  bravely. 
His  blows  were  aimed  at  our  officers.  His  steel  fell  on 
the  helmet  of  Hackstone,  whose  swojrd  was  entangled 
in  the  body  of  a  fierce  dragoon,  who  had  just  wounded 
him.  He  was  born  by  his  men  into  the  rear,  T 
directed  my  men  on  Clavers.  'Victory  or  death,' 
was  their  reply  to  me.  Clavers  received  us.  He 
stiuck  a.  desperate  blow  at  me  as  he  raised  himself, 
with  all  his  forced  in  the  saddle.  My  steel  cap  resisted 
it.  The  second  stroke  I  received  on  my  Ferrara  and 
his  steel  was  shivered  to  pieces.  We  rushed  headlong 
on  each  other.  His  pistol  missed,  fire— it  had  been 
soaked  in.  blood.  Mine  took  effect.  But  the  w^ound 
was  not  deadly.  Our  horses  reared.  We  rolled  on  the 
ground.  In  vain  we  sought  to  grasp  each  other.  In 
the  mele,  men  and  horse  tumbled  on  us.  We  were  for 
a  few  moments  buried  under  our  men,  whose  eagerness 
to  save  the  respective  officers  brought  them  in  multitudes 
down  upon  us.  By  the  aid  of  my  faithful  man  Gawn,^ 
i.  had  extricated  myself  from  my  fallen  lioi  se  ;  and  wfi^ 
were  rushing  on  the  bloody  Clavers,  when  we  were 
again  hterally  buried  under  a  mass  of  men  ;  fur  Hamil- 
ton had  by  this  time  brought  up  his  whole  line,  and  he 
Ijad  plante^l  his  standard  where  we  and  Cla>'ers  were 
rolling  on  the  heath.  Our  men  gave  three  cheers  arirf 
irove  in  the  troops  of  Clavers.  Here  I  was  bom  along 
with  the  moving  mass  of  men  ;  and,  almost  suffocated 
and  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  I  knew  nothing  more 
till  I  opened  my  eye  on  my  faithful  attendant.  He  had 
dragged  me  from  the  very  grasp  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
borne  rne  into  tlie  rear,  and  v/as  bathing  my  templed 


what  a  spectacle  presented  itsell' ! — It  seemed  that  I 
beheld  ^  iimiieiise  iuovljig  mass  lieapcd  up  toge.ther  In 
the  greatest  confusion. — Some  si ji  'k. Icing,  sonil-  ^bfming, 
some  shouted,  horses  neighed  and  jiranced,  swoids  rung 
on  the  steel  lielmets.     I  placed  around  me  a  few  of  my 
hardy  men,  and  we  rushed  Into  tlio  thickest  of  the  ene- 
:  my  m  searcli  of  CLivers,  but  it  was  in  vain.    At  that 
1  instant,  liis  trumpet  sounded  tlie  load  notes  of  retreat ; 
'  and  we  saw  on  a  knoll  Clavers  Loine  away  by  his  inwi. 
I  He  tlirew  liimself  on  a  horse,  and  witliout  sword,  with- 
out  helmet,  hei  fled  in  the  first  ranks  of  their  re ti eating 
;  iiost.     His  troops  galloped  up  the  hill  in  tlie  utmost 
confusion.     My  little  line  closed  with  that  of  Burleys, 
,  and  took  a  number  of  piisoners.    Our  main  body  pur- 
I  sued  the  enemy  two  miles,  and  strewed  the  ground  with 
J  men  and  horses.     I  coidd  see  the  bare-headed  Clavers 
I  in  front  of  his  men,  kicking  and  strugghng  up  the  steep 
!  sides  of  Calder  hill.    He  halted  only  a  moment  on  the 
top  to  look  behind  him,  then  plunged  his  rowels  into  his 
!  horse,  and  dartcnl  forward  ;  nor  did  he  recover  from  his 
panic  till  he  found  himself  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  . 

*  And,  my  children,'  the  Laird  would  say,  after  he 
had  told  the  adventuies  of  this  bloody  day,  *  I  visited 
the  field  of  battle  next  day  ;  I  shall  never  forget  the 
siglit.  Men  and  borses  lay  hi  their  gory  beds.  1  turned 
away  from  the  horrible  spectacle,  i  passed  by  the  spot 
vvliere  God  saved  my  life  in  the  single  combat,  and 
where  tlie  unhappy  Captain  Arrol  fell,  I  observed  that, 
in  tlie  subsequent  frjiy,  the  body  had.  been  trampled  od 
:  by  a  liorjie,  and  his  bowels  were  poured  out.  Thus,  my* 
children,  the  defence  of  our  lives,  and  the  regaining  o| 
our  liberty  and  religion,  has  subjected  us  to  severe  trials* 
And  how  great  must  be  the  love  of  hberty,  when  it 
eanies  men  forward,  under  the  impulse  of  self-defence, 
to  witnej^s  the  most  disgusting  spectacles,  and  to  eu-; 
douuter  the  most  cruel  hardships  of  war  1* 
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8ATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE, 

^  Ufa !  vteU  jacet  pleta^.*' 


♦  ♦  ♦  After  tlie  ranks  of  the  patrictic  Whigs  were 
broken  by  ovej  whelming  forces,  and  while  Dalzell  and 
Clavers  swept  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  like  the 
blast  of  the  desert,  hreatliing  |)estilence  and  death — the 
individual  wanderers  betook  themselves  to  the  caves  and 
fastnesses  of  their  rugged  country.  This  was  their 
Bituation  chiefly  from  A.  1).  1()80,  to  the  Revolution^ 
The  Laird  spent  his  days  ui  seclusiwi  ;  but  still  he  fear- 
lessly attended  the  weekly  assemblies  in  the  fields,  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  What  had  he  to  fear  ? 
— His  estate  had  been  confiscated.  His  wife  and  babes 
stript  by  the  life  guards  of  the  last  reumant  of  eartlily 
comfort  wiiich  they  could  take  away ;  and  himself 
doomed  as  an  outlaw,  to  be  executed  by  the  miHtaiy 
assassins  when  taken.  He  became  reckless  of  the 
world. 

*  I  have  lived,'  said  he  in  anguish,  *  to  see  a  Piince, 
twice  of  his  own  choice,  take  the  oath  of  the  covenants 
to  support  reHgion,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  Pnnce  turn  traitor  to 
his  country,  and,  with  unblushing  impiety  order  these 
covenants  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
1  have  seen  him  subvert  the  liberty  of  my  counti  y,  both 
civil  and  religious. — I  have  seen  KiuiF^erect  a  bloody  in- 
quisition. The  priest  imposed  on  us  by  tyranny,  instead 
of  wooing  us  over  by  the  loveliness  of  religion,  have- 
thrown  olf  the  bov.  els  of  mercy.  They  occupy  seats  iff 
the  bloody  Council.  They  stimulate  the.  cruel  ties  ol 
Lauderdale,  M'Kenzie  and  York.  Their  haiids  am 
dipt  in  blood  to  the  wrests.  This  Council  will  not  j)er- 
out  us  to  five  in  peace.    Our  property  they  confiscatt. 
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Our  house8  they  convert  into  barriicks.  TJiey  drag 
free  men  kito  chains.  They  bring  no  witnesses  of  our 
guilt, — They  invent  new  tortures  to  convert  us.  They 
employ  the  thumb-screws  and  bootkins.  If  we  are  si- 
lent they  condemn  us.  If  we  confess  our  Christian 
creed,  they  doom  us  to  the  gibbet.  Not  only  our  sen- 
tence, but  the  manner  of  our  execution  is  fixed  before 
our  trial.  Clavers  is  our  judge  ;  his  dragoons  are  our 
executioners  ;  and  these  savages  do  still  continue  to 
emjjloy  even  tlie  sagacity  of  blood  bounds  to  hunt  us 
down. — My  soul  turns  away  from  tliese  ioatlisome 
spectacles. 

At  this  moment  Ids  brotlier  John  ent^^red,  willi  looks 
which  betrayed  unusual  anxiety,  '  INIy  brother,'  said 
he,  *  a  trooper  advances  at  full  speed,  and  he  is  followed 
Sy  a  dark  column.  We  Iiave  not  even  time  to  fly. — 
The  mind  t)f  the  laird  like  those  of  the  rest  of  tlie  wan- 
lerers,  always  brightened  up  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
*Let  us  reconnoiter,'  said  he,  *  what  do  I  see,  but  one 
trooper.  And  that  motely  crowd  is  but  a  rabble — not 
a  troop.  That  trooper  is  not  of  Clavers'  band  ;  nor 
does  he  belong  to  Douglas — nor  to  Ingles — nor  to 
Strachan's  dragoons.  He  waves  a  small  flag.  I  can 
discover  the  scarlet  and  blue  colour  of  the  Covenanters 
flag  Ha  !  welcome  you,  Jolm  Howie  of  Lochgoin — 
But  wliat  news  ? — Lives  our  country  ?  Lives  the  good 
old  cause  ? — '  Gloiious  news,'  exclaimed  Howie, 
*  Scotland  for  ever  !  She  is  free.  The  tyrant  James 
has  abdicated.  The  Stuarts  are  banijslied  by  an  indig- 
nant  nation,  Ornnge  triumplis,  our  wounds  aie  binding 
up. — Huzza !  Scotland,  and  King  William  and  the 
Covenant  for  ever  ! 

The  Laird  made  no  reply.  He  laid  his  steel  cap  on 
the  ground,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees;  he  uttered 
a  brief  prayer,  iri  vyhicli  this  was  the  close  :  *  My  bleeds 
iqg  country,  and  thy  wailing  kirk,  and  my  biethren  ij 
the  furnace,  have  come  in  remend^rance  before  thee. 
Fur  ever  lauded  be  thy  name.' — Hasten  to  tlie  nieeting 
at  Lesmahagow,  Our  friends  b.»4iind  me,  you  see,  ha?« 
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abeady  set  out,'  said  Howie.  And  he  set  out  witji  en-^ 
thiisiastlc  ardour  to  spread  the  news.   '  ^  '  ^"  ^ 

"  These  news,*  said  the  Laird,  after  aWng  |)|use  whll^' 
his  eyes  followed  tiie  courser  over  the  plains  of  Aven— ^• 
*  th^se  news  are  to  me  as  life  from  the  dead,  t  have^ 
a  mind  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  Lesmahagow.'  And 
then,  when  serious  business  is  despatched,  we  caji  take 
Bothwell  field  in  our  return.  It  will  yield  Jne  at  least 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  visit  the  spot  where  w^e 
fought,  I  trust,  our  last  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
our  country^  and  of  the  good  old  cause. 

Serious  matters  of  churcli  and  state  having  been  dis-' 
cussed  at  the  public  meethig,  the  brothers  found  them-' 
selves,  on  the  fourth  day,  on  the  battle  ground  of  Botli- 
well.  . 

*  On  that  moor,*  said  the  Laird,  after  a  long  silence 
—and  vrllhaut  being  conscions  of  it,  he  liad,  ^by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  natural '  enough  to  a  soldier,  drawn  his 
sword,  and  was  pointing  w^ith  it — *  On  that  moor  the 
ciiciny  lirst  formed  under  Monmouth.    There,  oh  the^ 
right,  Clavers  led  on  the  life-guards,  breathing  fury,' 
and  resolute  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  the  affair  of 
Drumclog.  Dalzell  formed  his  men  on  that  knoll.  Lord 
Livingstorie  led  the  van  of  the  foemen.    Wfe  had  taken' 
care  to  have  Bothwell  Bridge  strongly  secured  by  a" 
barricade,  and  our  little  batteiy  of  cannon  was  planted  ' 
on  the  spot  below  us,  in  order  to  sweep  the  bridge.  And 
v.  e  did  rake  it     The  foemen's  blood  streamed  there. 
Again  and  pgaiu  tlie  troops  of  the  tyrant  marched  on. 
Mild  our  cannon  annihilated  their  columns.    Sir  Kobert 
Hamilton  w^as  our  Commander-in-Chief. — The  gallant 
general  Hackston  stood  on  that  spot  with  his  brave 
mien.     Along  the  river,  and  above  the  bridge,'  Hurley's 
foot  and  captain  Nisbet's  dragoons  were  stationed.  For 
one  liour  we  kept  the  enemy  in  check  ;  they  were  de- 
feated in  every  attempt  to  cross  the  Clyde.  Livingstone' 
Bent  another  strong  colum.n  to  storm  the  bridge,   I  shall 
never  forget  the  effect  of  one  fire  from  cur  battery,  whe;^ 
iny  men  stood,    We  saw  the  line  of  the  foe  advance  in" 


all  the  military  glory  of  brave  hnr!  be.liitifur  men^  the 
horses  pranced— the  armour  gleamed.  In  one  moment 
noiliing  AVds  seen  but  a  shocking  mass  of  mortality. 
Htntiaw  limbs,  and  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  horses  were 
mingled  in  one  huge  heap,  or  blown  to  a  great  distance. 
Another  column  attejnpted  to  cross  above  the  bridge. 
Some  threw  themselves  rntd.  the  current.  One  well' 
directed  lire  from  Burley's  troops  threw  them  into  dis- 
order and  drove  them.  back.  Meantime,  while  we 
^vfcrq"  thus  warrrtly  engaged,  Hamilton  was  labouring  to 
bring  down  the  different  divisions  of  our  main  body  into 
action  ;  but  in  vain  he-  called  on  Colonel  Cleland's  troop 

—in  vain  he  ordered  Henderson's  to  fall  in — ^in  vain  he 
called  on  Colonel  Fleming's.  Hackstone  flew  from  troop 
to  tro6p— all  was  confusion  ;  in  vain  he  besought,  he 
intreated,  he  threatened.  Our  disputes  and  iiery  mis- 
guided zeal,  my  brother,  contracted  a  deep  and  deadly 
guilt  that  day;  The  Whig  tiUTied  his  arm  in  fierce 
heat  that  day  against  his  own  vitals.  Our  Chaplains, 
Chirgil  and  King,  and  Kid^  and  Douglas,  interposed 
again  and  again,  Catgil  mounted  the  pulpit ;  he  preached 
concord  ;  he  called  aloud  for  mutual  forbearance.  *  Be- 
hold the  banners  of  the  enemy,'  cried  he,  *  hoar  ye  not 
the  fire  of  the  foe,  and  of  our  brethren  ?  Our  brothers 
arid  fathers  are  fallen  beneath  their, sword.  Hasten  to 
their  aid.  See  the  flag  of  the  Covenant,  See  the 
motto  in  letters  of  gold — '  Christ's  Crown  and  the  Co- 
venant.' Hear  the  wailings  of  the  bleeding  Kirk. 
Banish  discord.  And  let  u$,  as  aband  of  brothers  pre- 
sent a  bold  front  to  the.  foemari — Follow  me  all  ye  who 
love  your  country  and  the  Covenant.  I  go  to  die  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  battle.  '  All  tlic  m.inisters  and 
officers  followed  him,  amidst  a  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  but 
the  great  body  remained  to  listen  to  the  harangues  of 
tjhe  factious.— We  sent  again  and  again  for  ammunition. 
iVly  men  were  at  the  last  round.  Treachery,  or  a 
fatal  error,  had  sent  a  barrel  of  raisins  instead  of  pow- 
der.   My  heart  sunk  within  me  while  I  behelti  tlie 

espair  on  the  faces  of  my  brave  frUows^  as  I  struck 
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out  the  head  of  the  vessel.  Hackblone  call^ed  hill 
^ers  to  jiiin.  We  tlirew  ourselves  around  huii^— f  \Vhfkji^ 
must  be  done  ?'  said  he  in  an  agony  of  despair.  Con- 
quer or  die/  we  said,  as  if  with  one  voice.  VWe.  have 
our  swords  yet.  Lead  ba(;Jc  the  men  to  their  places, 
and  let  the  ensign  hear  down  the  blue  and  scarlet  col- 
ours. Our  God  and  our  country  be  the  word,,*  Hack- 
stone  rushed  forward.  We  ran  to  our  respective  corps 
—we  cheered  our  men  but  they  were  languid  and  dis- 
spirited.  Their  aniniunition  was  nearly  expended,  an(( 
they  seemed  anxious  lo  husband  what  remained.  They 
lt)ught  only  with  their  carabines.  The  cannons  could 
no  ujore  be  loaded.  The  enemy  soon  perceived  this. 
We  saw  a  tro()[)  of  horse  a|'proach  the  i/ridge.  It  was 
that  of  the  iile-guards.  I  recognised  tlie  plinnl)  of 
Ciavers.  Tliey  approached  in  rapid  n^a^ch*  A  solid 
coliiijin  of  infantry  followed.  I  sent  a  request  to  Cap- 
tain Nesbit  to  join  his  troop  to  mine.  He  was  irt 
an  instant  with  me. — We  charged  the  life-guards.- 
Our  swfjuis  rung  on  their  steel  caps. —  Many  of  ouip 
brave  lads  fell  on  all  sides  of  me.  But  we  hewed  down 
(lie  foe.  They  began  to  reel. — The  whole  coluujn  was 
kt  [it  st.itionary  on  llie  bridge.  Clavers'  dreadful  voice 
was  heard — more  Uke  the  yell  of  a  savage,  than  thcl 
commanding  v(jice  of  a  soldier.  He  pushed  forward  his 
men,  and  again  we  hewed  them  down.  A  tlurd  masj| 
was  pushed  up.  Our  exhausted  dragoon  Tied.— Un- 
supported, I  .^found  myself  by  the  braye  Nesbit,  and 
Paton,  and  Hackstone.  We  looked  for  a  rnoment's 
space  in  silence  on  each  other.  We  galloped  in  front 
of  our  retreating  men.  We  rallied  them.  We  pointed 
to  the  General  almost  alone.  We  pointed  to  the  whit^ 
and  to  the  scarlet  colours  floating  near  him^  W"e  criedj, 
'  God  and  our  Country.  They  faced  about.  We  charged 
Glavers  once  more. — *  Torfoot,*  cried  Nesbit,  *  I  dare 
you  to  the  fore-front  of  the  battle.*  We  ruslied  up  atfu)J 
gallop.  Our  men  seeing  this  followed  also  at  fjifl  speedy 
— We  broke  down  the  enemy's  line,  bearing  down  thos» 
6|es  ^yhifdi  vye  encountered.     We  cijj  opr  .iyHy  through 
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tib^  rimkf.  But  they  had  now  lengthened  their  frooL 
Superior  nunnbers  drove  us  in.  They  had  gained  entiif 
■possession  of  the  bridge.  Livingstone  and  Dalzetl  were 
actually  taking  us  on  the  flfink.— A  band  had  got  ^M!- 
tween  us  and  Burley's  infantry.  *  My  friends,*  said 
Ilackstone  to  his  officers,  we  are  last  on  the  <ield.  We 
can  dp  no  more. — We  must  retreat, — Let  us  attempt, 
at  least,  to.  bring  aid  to  the  deluded  men  behind  u^. 
They  have  brought  ruin  on  thems-elves  and  on  us.  Not 
Monmouth,  but  our  own  divisions  liave  scattered  us. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  life-guards  aimed  a  blow 
at  Hackstone — My  sword  received  it — and  a  stroke 
txoin  Nesbit  laid  the  foeman's  iiaiid  and  sword  in  ihe 
dust.  He  fainted  and  tumbled  from  the  saddle.  We 
reined  our  horses,  and  galloped  to  our  ujain  body.  But 
what  a  scene  presented  itself  here  !  These  misguided 
men  had  their  eyes  now  fully  opened  on  their  fatal 
errors.  The  euemy  were  bringing  up  their  whole  force 
against  them,  I  was  not  long  a  near  spectator  of  it ; 
for  a  ball  grazed  my  courser.  He  plunged  and  reared 
--then  shot  oif  like  an  Jirrow,  Several  of  our  officers 
drew  to  the  same  place.  On  the  knoll  we  faced  about 
— the  hattle  raged  below  us.  We  beheld  our  com- 
mander doing  every  thing  that  a  brave  soldier  Cf)uld,do 
with  factious  men  against  an  overpowering  foe.  Bur- 
ley  and  his  troops  were  in  close  conflict  with  Clavers' 
dragoons.  We  saw  him  dismount  three  troopers  witli 
his  own  hand.  He  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle, 
hut  he  was  covering  the  retreat  of  these  misguided  men. 
Before  we  could  rejoin  him,  a  party  threw  themselves 
in  our  way.  Kennoway,  one  of  Glavers'  officers  led 
tJiem  on.  ^  Would  to  God  that  this  wMs  Graliaine  him- 
•elf,*  some  of  my  comrades  ejaculated  aloud.  *  He  falls 
to  my  share,'  said  I,  *  whoever  the  officei  be.' — I  ad- 
vanced— he  met  me,  I  parried  several  thrusts,  he  re- 
ceived a  cut  on  the  left  arm ;  and  the  sword  by  the 
tame  stroke,  shore  off  one  of  his  horse's  ears  ;  it  plunged 
and  reared.  We  closed  again.  I  received  a  stroke  on 
1^  left  shoulder,   Mj  blow  fell  on  his  sword  arm.  H^ 
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reine3  Ills  horse  around,  retreated  a  few  paces',' 'tfien IB 
tnmed  at  full  gallop.  My  courser  rearecl  iristmcHtfOT 
as  he  approacried  ;  I  received  his  stroke  on  the  back  ot 
my  ferrara,  and  by  a  back  stroke,  I  gave  him  a  deep! 
cu^  on  the  cheek.  And  before  he  could  recover  a  posi- 
tion of  defence,  my  sword  fell  with  a  terrible  blow  on 
his  steel  cap.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  he  bent  himself 
forward — and,  grasping  the  mane,  he  tumbled  from  jiis 
saddle,  and  his  steed  galloped  over  the  field.  I  did  not 
repeat  the  blow.  His  left  hand  presented  "his  sword  ; 
his  right  arm  was  disabled  ;  his  life  was  given  to  him. 
My  companions  having  disposed  of  their  antagonists', 
(and  some  of  them  had  two  a-piece,)  we  paused  to  se^ 
the  fate  of  the  battle.  Dalzeil  and  Livingstone  w^er^ 
riding  over  the  field  like  furies,  cutfiiig  down  all  in  thpif 
way.  Monmouth  was^^alloping  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
calling  on  his  men  to  give  quarter.  Clavets,  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  of  Drumclog,  was  cbmmitting  dreadful 
havoc,  *  Can  we  not  find  Clavers,'  said  Halhead, 
^  no  said  Captain  Paton,  *  the  gallant  Colon^^l  takes  car6 
to  have  a  solid  guard  of  his  rogues  about  hiin.  I  have 
sought  him  over  the  field ;  but  I  found  him,  as  I  now 
perceive  him,  with  a  mass  of  his  guards  about  him. 
At  tliis  instant  we  saw  our  General,  at  some  distance, 
disentangUng  himself  from  the  men  who  had  tumbled 
over  him  in  the  mele.  His  face,  his  hands,  and  clothes,; 
were  covered  with  gore.  He  had  been  dismounted,  and 
was  fighting  on  foot.  We  rushed  to  the  spot,  and 
cheered  him.  Our  party  drove  back  the  scattered  bands 
of  Dalzeil.  *  My  friends,*  said  Sir  Robert,  as  we 
mounted  him  on  a  stray  horse,  '  the  day  is  lost !  But 
—you  Paton  ;  you  Brownlee  of  Torfoot,  and  you  Hal- 
liead  ;  let  not  that  flag  fall  into  the  bands  of  these'  in- 
carnate devils.  We  have  lost  the  battle,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  neither  Dalzeil,  nor  Clavers  shall  say  that 
he  took  our  colours.  My  ensign  lias  done  his  duty.  He 
is  down.  This  sv/ord  has  saved  it  twice.  ; I  leave  it 
tp  your  care.  You  see  its  perilous  situatiofii"  He 
pointed  witli  hiF  lAvord  lo  the  spot.— — -We  collect^ 


eoibe  o{  our  scatlerea  troops,  nmi  tltw  (.o  (he  place.  The 
'  Btandard  bearer  was  down,  but  lie  Was  born  upright  by 
^the  mass  of  men  who  had  thrown  (lieruselves  in  ficrqe 
'  contest  aronnd  it.    Its  well  known  blue  and  scarlet  col- 
"  ours,  and  its  motto,  *  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,' 
^  in  brilliant  gold  letters^  inspired  us  with  a  sacred  enthu- 
'siasm.    We  gave  a  loud  cheer  to  the  wounded  ensign, 
and  rushed  into  the  combat.    The  redemption  of  that 
flag  cost  the  foe  many  a  gallant  man.    They  fell  be- 
neath our  broad  swords  ;  and,  with  horrible  execrations 
dying  on  their  lips,  they  gave  up  ^  their  souls  to  their 
^  judge. 

Here  I  met  In  front  that  ferocious  dragoon  of  Clavers, 
named  Tam  Halliday,  who  had  more  than  once,  in  his 
raids,  plundered  my  halls  ;  and  liad  snatched  the  bread 
from  my  weeping  babes.  He  had  just  seized  the  white 
staff  of  the  flag.  But  his  tremenduous  oath  of  exulta- 
tion, (we  of  the  covenant  never  swear) — his  oath  had 
pcarcely  passed  its  polluted  threshold,  when  this  Andrew 
Fcrrara  fell  on  the  guard  of  his  steel  and  shivered  it  to 
pieces.  *  Recreant  loon  I'  said  I,  ^  thou  shalt  this  day 
jemembcr  thy  evil  deeds.*  Another  blow  on  his  helmet 
laid  him  at  his  huge  length,  and  made  him  bite  the- dust. 
In  the  7?ielG  that  followed,  I  lost  sight  of  him.  We 
Tought  like  lions — but  with  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
While  my  gallant  companions  stemmed  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle^ tlie  standard,  rent  to  tatters,  fell  across  my  breast. 
I  tore  it  from  the  staff,  and  wrapt  it  round  my  body. 
We  cut  our  way  through  the  enemy,  and  carried  our 
(reneral  off  the  field. 

j     Having  gained  a  small  knoll,  we  beheld  once  more 

jthe  dreadful  spectacle  below.  Thick  volumes  of  smoke 
and  dust  rolled  in  a  hazy  cloud  over  the  dark  bands 

^.mingled  in  deadly  fray.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a 
massacre.    In  the  struggle  of  my  feelings  I  turned  my 

-eyes  on  the  General  and  Pa  ton.  I  saw,  in  the  face  of 
the  latter,  an  indiscribable  conflict  of  passions.  His  long 
and  shaggy  eye-brows  were  drawn  over  his  eyes.  His 
hiad  grasped  his  sword.    *  I  cannot  yet  leave  the  field 


said  the  uridauiiued  Faton — *  With  the  GeocriTs  ffjh 
mission^  I  shall  try  to  save  some  of  our  wretched  qaiis 

beset  by  those  hell-hounds.  Who  will  go  ? — At  KU- 
syth  I  saw  service.  When  deserted  by  niy  trpops,  I 
cut  my  way  through  Montrose's  men,  and  readied  the 
spot  where  Colonels  Halket  and  Strachan  were.  We  left 
the  field  together.  Fifteen  dragoons  attacked  us.  We 
cut  down  thirteen,  and  two  fled.  Thirteen  next  assailed 
us.  We  left  ten  on  the  field,  and  three  lied.  Eleven 
Highlanders  next  met  us.  We  paused  and  cheered  each 
other :  *  Now,  J ohnny,*  cried  Halket  to  me,  '  put 
forth  your  metal,  else  we  are  gone,'  nine  others  we  sent 

after  their  comrades,  and  two  fled  Now,  who  will 

jdin  this  raid  ]'*  *  I  will  be  your  leader,*  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert, as  we  fell  into  the  ranks. 

We  marched  on  the  enemy's  flank.    'Yonder  is 
Clavers,'  said  Paton,  while  he  directed  his  courser  on 
him.    The  bloody  man  was,  at  that  moment,  nearly 
alone,  hacking  to  pieces  some  poor  fellows  already  on 
their  knees  disarmed,  and  imploring  him  by  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity  to  spare  tlieir  lives.    He  had  just 
finished  his  usual  oath  against  their  *  feelings  of  human- 
ity,* when  Paton  presented  himself.    He  instantly  let 
go  his  prey  and  slunk  back  into  the  midst  of  his  troop-  \ 
ers.    Having  formed  them,  he  advanced. — We  formed,  j 
and  made  a  furious  onset.   At  our  first  charge  his  troop  | 
reeled.    Clavers  was  dismounted. — But  at  that  mo-  | 
ment  Dalzell  assailed  us  on  the  flank  and  rear.— Our  ; 
men  fell  around  us  like  grass  before  the  mower.  The 
buglemen  sounded  a  retreat.    Once  more  in  the  mele 
I  fell  in  with  the  General  and  Paton,  we  were  covered 
with  wounds.    We  directed  our  flight  in  the  rear  of 
our  bioken  troops.    By  the  direction  of  the  General  I 

•  This  chivalrous  defence  is  ri^corded,  I  find,  in  the  life  of 
Csiptain  i^aton,  in  the  *  Scots  Wcrthies,'  Etiin.  edit,  of  A.  D. 
1813;,  This  celebrated  Officer  was  trained  up  to  ^'arfju-c  in  the 
anay  of  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  these  heroic  Whigs,  who  brought  ahout  the  RevolMtion 
of  A.  D.  168B. 


had  unfurled  the  standard.  It  was  bom  ihe  1 
flying  at  the  sword's  point.  But  that  honour  cost  me 
much.  1  was  assaied  by  three  fierce  dragooni ;  fit* 
followed  close  in  the  rear.  I  called  to  Paton, — in  a 
moment  lie  was  by  my  side.  I  threw  the  standard  to 
the  General,  and  we  rushed  on  the  foe.  They  fell  be- 
neath our  swords  ;  but  my  faithful  steed,  which  had 
carried  me  through  ail  my  dangers  was  mortally  wound- 
edi  He  fell.  1  was  thrown  in  among  the  fallen  ene« 
my.  I  fainted.  I  opened  my  eyes  ori  misery.  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  Monmouth — a  prisoner — with 
other  wretched  creatures,  awaiting,  in  awful  suspense, 
their  ultimate  destiny.  *  *  *  * 

W.  C.  B. 

LONG  CREDIT. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  two  Highlanders, 
in  roaming  through  the  south  of  Mid-Lothian,  entered 
the  farm-house  of  Swanston,  near  the  Pentl^nd  Hilis, 
where  they  found  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  woman. 
They  immediately  proceeded  to  search  the  house,  and 
soon  finding  a  web  of  coarse  home-spun  cloth,  made  no 
scruple  to  unroll  and  cut  off  as  much  as  they  thought 
would  make  a  coat  to  each.  The  woman  was  exceed- 
ingly incenced  at  their  rapacity,  roared  and  cried,  and 
even  had  the  hardihood  to  invoke  divine  vengeance  upon 
their  heads.  Ye  villains  !"  she  cried,  ye' 11  ha'e  to 
5jccount  for  this  yet!'* — And  when  will  we  pe  ac- 
count for't?"  asked  one  of  the  Highlanders.- — At  the 
h  st  day,  ye  blackguards!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
'  Ta  last  tay  !"  replied  the  Higldander  :  Tat  pe 
rood  long  credit — we'll  e'en  pc  tak  a  waistcoat  too 
at  the  same  time  cutting  off  a  fe^r  additional  yards  of 
the  cloth. 

DEATH  OF  A  WATCH. 

AfUr  th«  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  a  Highlandman 
was  obMnfMl  extracting  a  gold  watch  from  the  fob  of 


an  English  officer  whio  had  been' Icii led.  His  comrade 
viewed  him  with  a  greedy  ey^  ;-  wliich  (he  man  taking 
notice  of,  said  to  him  'VTamn  you  gapin'  crcedy  bitch, 
gang  an'  shoot  a  shcntlenian  for  hersel',  an  no  envie 
rne  6'  my  pit  watcJi.  Next  moraing  finding  his  watch 
motionless,  and  meeting  his  comrafle,  says  to  him, 
Och  !  she  no  be  care  njuckle  about  a  watch,  an'  you 
be  like  mine  what  will  you  gie  me  for  her  The  othel 
replied,  1  be  venture  a  kinny." — Weel  then,"  said  the 
other, /^  Shust  tak  her,  an'  welcome,  for  she  be:  die  a 
yester  night."  :  '  ni  If^a/n?  1 

CAPTAIN  SllVtC;-  I 

In  a  party  of  ladies,  on  it  being  reported  that  a  Cap-| 
tain  Silk  had  arrived  in  toWn,  they  exclaimed,  with  one 
exception,  ^  What  a  name  for  a  soldier  !*  VThe  fittest 
name  in  the  world,'  replied  a.  Y-p^X^  / 
never  can  be  Worsted  !*      .     '  .*     '       '  > 
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